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THE PROPOSED APPALACHIAN PARK. 

BY PBOFESSOB N. S. SHALEB, DEAN OP THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL, HAEVABD UNIVEBSITY. 



While the administration of the lands belonging to the 
national government has not always been wise and sometimes has 
been shameful, one feature of it goes far to balance the account of 
misdeeds. This is the reservation in the Par West of many great 
domains, parks, forest reserves, or sites of the reservoirs which 
are to provide for the storage of water to be in time used on the 
arid lands. This course of action has not only given the people 
of the Cordilleran region the nation's guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of some of the noblest features of the scenery and the most 
important natural resources of their part of the country. It has 
a larger import; for it indicates, by the successive legislative steps 
which have been taken, that the Congress of the United States 
is prepared to accept the principle that certain parts of the land, 
which by their beauty are of importance to the general welfare, 
shall belong to the commonwealth. 

That nations should own and administer lands such as forests 
is common enough; but the selection of these areas, because of 
their beauty, or of their peculiar value to the people, and their 
effective dedication to public use, is most exceptional, if, indeed, 
it finds a parallel in any other country or age than our own. It 
may be charged that the legislation which established these res- 
ervations is, in its tendencies, socialistic, but the most inveterate 
enemy of that political theory, if he be open to reason, will not 
be disposed to contend against such action. He will have to 
acknowledge that these gifts to the community are very helpful 
to its best interests, and that they could not have been secured 
by private or corporate endeavor or even by the action of indi- 
vidual States. They oan be obtained by national action alone. 
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If the sense of national responsibility as to the public domain 
had come to the Federal Congress at its first session, instead of a 
century later, all our great reservations would not have been situ- 
ated west of the hundredth meridian, as is now the case. They 
would be scattered over all the territory which was once the pos- 
session of the national government. In this way, the most charm- 
ing bits of scenery in the eastern and central parts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the sites of the most important Indian monu- 
ments and the choicest areas of forest would have been preserved 
from the destruction which has come upon them. They, too, 
would be counted among our national treasures, safe for all gen- 
erations to come. It is true that no part of the Atlantic coastal 
region north of Florida or the territory east of the Alleghenies 
was ever a part of national domain ; yet, if the principle of reser- 
vation, now definitely adopted, had been accepted a hundred years 
ago, it would have been an easy matter to have acquired all the 
area most desirable for public use, by purchase or in exchange for 
other lands, from the several States which then held them as 
public property. Unhappily, the time is past when any such 
arrangement is possible. Except the part of the Adirondacks 
which is held by New York, and certain scattered areas in New 
England and Florida, practically all the State lands which are 
in any way desirable for public reservations have become private 
property. In most cases they have been so far changed from their 
primitive conditions that they no longer have any value as parks, 
while they have too great a value for other uses to justify their 
purchase for public service. 

Let us imagine that our forefathers of the eighteenth century 
had been endowed with as much prescience as to other public 
needs as they were in matters political, and that, with such access 
of wisdom, they had looked over the territory of the United 
States, as it then was, to find where they would establish a reserva- 
tion that should, for all time, preserve the noblest features of 
the great wilderness which it was their part to conquer, as it has 
been ours to subdue the vaster fields of the Cordilleras. I shall 
endeavor to indicate how they would have viewed the question, 
had they approached it in the light of our present knowledge and 
motives. 

By far the most noteworthy natural feature of all the region 
east of the Mississippi Eiver, at the time when the English colo- 
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nies were planted, were the forests of broad-leaved trees which 
extended from central New England to Georgia. The splendor 
of these primeval woods was recognized by the early explorers, 
and from these they judged as to the fertility of the soil; for it 
was a matter of common experience that from heavily timbered 
land rich fields could be won. They saw here the representatives 
of the Old World trees, oaks, elms, maples and beeches, but in 
far greater variety of species than existed in Europe, and along 
with these familiar groups many others, such as the tulip tree, 
the various gums, the magnolias, etc., which had no living repre- 
sentatives on the other side of the Atlantic. This wealth of 
arboreal life not only made a strong impresion on the imagina- 
tions of the first explorers and students of eastern North America, 
but added to their estimate of the commercial value of the coun- 
try. Though Great Britain, when the American colonies were 
founded, had a population not one-fourth of what it has at 
present, its forests of structural timber, especially that used in 
ship-building, had already become scanty, and it looked to 
America for its future supply. 

The early impression made by the forests of broad-leaved trees 
that inhabit eastern North America, to the effect that they were 
among the wonders of the world, has been affirmed by the better 
knowledge of our day. Elsewhere there are far greater trees, as the 
gigantic conifers of the Pacific Coast, or the species of Eucalyptus 
in Australia; but the botanically higher group of broad-leaved 
forms nowhere else in the world attained to anything like the 
development they exhibited in the district from the St. Lawrence 
to Georgia, and thence diminishing westward to the prairie 
district of the Mississippi Valley. If there was any one class of 
natural features of the eastern part of this continent which de- 
served to be kept in its best example for the pleasure and profit 
of future generations, it was these great Atlantic forests. 

Although the broad-leaved forests of eastern North America 
have lost their primeval splendor and nowhere exhibit their 
noblest species of trees in their best estate, it is not too late to 
provide, by a suitable reservation, a field wherein they may 
speedily regain their primitive aspect. It is characteristic of this 
group of trees that the forests they form are self -renewing, so that 
any considerable area from which the species have not been actu- 
ally exterminated, if kept from the axe and fire, will rapidly re- 
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occupy the ground, and, in a period that may be counted brief in 
the lifetime of a nation, regain the character of a primitive wood. 
There is, indeed, one section of the Appalachian Mountains where, 
in scattered yet large areas, there still remain fragments of the 
original growth which, owing to the difficulties of transporting 
timber and the relative immunity from fires due to the considera- 
ble rainfall, retain something like the primeval conditions. This 
field lies in the higher parts of the great upland of the South in 
the State of North Carolina, but near the confines of Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia. Here it is proposed that 
the federal government shall secure by condemnation, with the 
usual full compensation to the owners, a large area — it should 
not be less than a thousand square miles in extent — which shall 
serve the people for all times, as does the National Park of Wyom- 
ing, or, in less degree, the many other public reservations of the 
Far West, by preserving much beauty that otherwise will speedily 
vanish, and in other ways contributing to the good of the com- 
monwealth. 

The reasons why the mountain district of western North 
Carolina is the fittest place for a great national reservation in 
the eastern section of the United States, are easily made evident. 
In that upland district we have the highest elevations of the 
Appalachian system, many of the peaks surpassing Mount Wash- 
ington in height. The region is still well wooded, the tilled 
fields being essentially limited to the narrow valleys. These set- 
tled areas could be exempted from condemnation ; or, if here and 
there they need be taken, the number of people disturbed would be 
inconsiderable. The actual value of the ground is small, being 
for large areas but little, if any, more than the price of govern- 
ment lands; and the assessable average value is much less than 
that of many of the more extensive reservations in the Far 
West. 

It is also to be noted that this region is in the very heart of 
the original broad-leaved forests of eastern America, where a 
greater number of the hundred or so important trees attain their 
full growth than in any other equally extensive field. Owing to 
the variety in height of the surface, a large and well-selected 
reservation would have a range of elevation of about five thousand 
feet, which would afford climatic conditions in which all, or nearly 
all, the broad-leaved species inhabiting the field from Georgia to 
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Canada would flourish. It is worth while to note the fact that 
this upland appears to have been the main cradle-place and 
stronghold, for many geological ages, of the broad-leaved trees of 
the northern hemisphere. Ever since these groups of plants be- 
gan to develop, the conditions of this area appear to have been 
essentially undisturbed. Repeatedly the northern parts of the 
Appalachian field have been swept over by glaciers, and the low- 
lands of the Mississippi Valley and the Southern States have to 
a great extent been occupied by lakes or by the sea. But, through 
the ages since the coal period, this mountain region of the South 
has been, so far as we can discern, the one safe ground where 
these broad-leaved species could maintain themselves. It is more 
than likely that from here they spread to the Old World. That 
in this district the varieties of this group are more plentiful than 
elsewhere, may be due to the fact that they were here nurtured 
and have here attained their characteristic qualities. 

Although a national reservation in the southern upland will, 
perhaps, most commend itself to the people from their interest in 
the noble forests which it will permanently preserve, there are 
economic considerations that would of themselves warrant the 
undertaking. The effect of such a forested area on the streams 
which have their headwaters in this mountain district would be 
considerable and most advantageous. Properly located, this park 
would include the tributaries of rivers which flow to the Ohio, 
as well as streams that course to the Atlantic. It is evi- 
dent that, in the future, these water courses, like all others in 
settled countries, are to be extensively utilized as sources of elec- 
tric power. Owing to the form of the country, it will not be pos- 
sible, as it is in New England, to hold back the stream water 
in reservoirs for use in the dry season of the year; the only 
economical method will be to have the water stored in the spongy 
mat which naturally forms in an unbroken forest, and which to a 
great extent prevents the water-courses from becoming beds of 
torrents in rainy seasons and in other times dry channels. In 
proportion to its area and rainfall, in relation to the whole of the 
drainage of the rivers flowing from it, such a forest reservation 
would serve to diminish the floods which, year by year, become 
more destructive to the tilled grounds and towns along the lower 
reaches of our great waterways, and more injurious to their value 
for navigation. This evil, already great, is constantly becoming 
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a more serious menace, as the steep sides of the mountains are 
further stripped of their woods. It is, indeed, likely that, before 
the end of the century, it will be a matter of national 
concern. So far as the proposed reservation of forests in the 
Southern highlands will tend to remedy this ill (that it will in 
some measure do so is certain), it will help where help is much 
needed. 

The experience which has been had with the state forests of 
Europe, an experience already centuries old, is that they have 
value to the public in that they afford a needed supply of tim- 
ber and, with systematic management of their reserves, a 
fair money return for the investment made in them. It is no 
disadvantage to the life or beauty of a wood to have the ripe 
trees removed, provided the work is done in a manner that does 
not seriously damage the younger growth or increase the risk of 
fire. From such a preserve — of, say, a million acres — as could 
be made in the Southern upland, provided it were well adminis- 
tered, there could be an annual output of timber which would 
go far to insure the neighboring region against the dearth of con- 
structural woods, which is sure to be experienced in the country 
at large before the end of the century. 

It may be said that, so far as such a reservation as is here 
proposed is to be regarded as a source of timber supply, it falls 
into the category of economic ventures which should be left to 
private or corporate enterprise, and not dealt with by the gov- 
ernment. That it is not properly so classed is fairly shown by 
the fact that, although the destruction of our forests is going on 
at a rate which makes certain a serious dearth of their products 
within half a century, there is no provision being made for the 
needs to come. It has been proved that plantations of our more 
valuable timber trees, established and maintained with ordinary 
business ability, will, in the course of a half century, prove amply 
remunerative, repaying the initial costs as well as those of man- 
agement, and leaving a permanent source of income for the 
holders. Yet such ventures nowhere tempt investors ; the evident 
and natural reason being that men are not willing to invest money 
where the profits, however great, however well assured, are to 
come at a time beyond their expectation of life. It is, or should 
be, an accepted principle that the government is to provide for 
public needs when private enterprise, for any reason, cannot be 
induced to make adequate provision. 
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The necessity as regards a future supply of timber in the 
eastern section of the United States is hardly less immediate than 
it is in the western section. The federal government has made 
tardy and rather insufficient, but, as far as they go, excellent 
establishments in the way of forest reservations to provide for 
this need in the western part of the country. It is true that this 
has been done by setting aside national lands, but there would 
be no important difference in the action if lands were, with due 
compensation to the owner, taken in the eastern section of the 
country for like uses. Whenever ground is required for public 
needs, such as fortifications, it is thus taken, Such takings are 
frequently made for parks under State laws. The only question 
is as to the measure of necessity and of benefit to the mass of the 
people, which may justify the disturbance of proprietors. 

Not the least of the advantages accruing to our people from 
the establishment of an extreme reservation in the Carolina high- 
lands is, that it would preserve for ordered public use the most 
admirable recreation ground in the South. In all the eastern 
part of the United States there is no other area which is by 
nature so well fitted to be a resort for health or pleasure as this 
upland district. The great extent of territory which here attains 
a height of more than two thousand feet above the sea, gives to the 
district a climate more characteristically mountainous than is 
found elsewhere on the continent east of the Rocky Mountains. 
To all the people of the southern plain-land, it is the most fitting 
summer resort ; while, because of its mild and equable winters, it 
is peculiarly well-suited to be the winter residence of invalids 
from the North. So far as this field is brought under federal 
control, we may be sure that it will be retained in a condition to 
serve the health and pleasure of the public, secured from the 
degradation that everywhere comes upon such places if they are 
left without such protection. 

The question may be asked why North Carolina should not 
assume the costs of establishing such a reservation as is proposed. 
The answer is that the cost to a single relatively poor State for the 
initial expense and the expense of maintenance would be ex- 
cessive. Moreover, the advantages would accrue to the whole 
country and would be about as great to the neighboring com- 
monwealths as to that in which the permanent forest is estab- 
lished. It is evidently a task such as the federal government 
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should assume. The work might conceivably be undertaken by 
an association of the States contiguous to this area; but such co- 
operation is not in our traditions, nor is it politically desirable 
that limited, associated action of our federal units should be 
brought about. It is evidently better that the work should be 
done by the general government. To that power we may fairly 
look for a continuance of the good work which has insured to 
coming generations a common right in the best that nature has 
given to the Far West. 

If any one questions whether the establishment of the pro- 
posed reservation in the South would meet with the approval of 
the people, he may have his doubts removed by observing the re- 
sort of the folk of the Rocky Mountains to those which have been 
established in the Far West, particularly to the National Park 
of Wyoming. All through the summer, he may see camping par- 
ties of the country-folk on the way to these pleasure grounds. 
They often journey for hundreds of miles to have their outing on 
what they justly feel to be their own property. Living in their 
wagons and tents, in the oare of an admirable corps of guards, 
they rejoice in their domain — theirs and their successors' forever. 
Such truly imperial gifts have greatly enriched a part of this 
country; it will be well, before the remnants of primeval nature 
have vanished, that the other parts of our realm should have like 
share in them. N. S. Shaler. 



